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The Wilder Street Historic District is one of the 


Highlands neighborhood’s most architecturally signif¬ 
icant streets. Just under one block in length, the 

District includes homes built in the Italianate, Second 


Empire, Stick, Queen Anne, and Colonial Revival 
styles. Typical of outlying areas in Lowell being subdi¬ 
vided by real estate entrepreneurs in the late 19th 
century. Wilder Street was home to a growing middle 
class of Highlands residents. 
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Early Development 


The Wilder Street area is typical of new neighborhoods 
being developed in Lowell in the late 19th century. 
Development of these neighborhoods after the 1860s was 
influenced by street railways that made outlying areas 
easily accessible from the downtown mill and commer¬ 
cial district. The first line ran along Pawtucket and 
Merrimack Streets out to Belvidere in 1864 while another 
line from downtown extending to Westford Street stimu¬ 
lated real estate subdivision of old farmlands in the 
Highlands area. Successful businessmen often purchased 
several acres of land, divided it into small lots, created a 
new street down the middle, and often named the street 
after themselves. 
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Wilder Street was one of many streets developed in this 
manner. The area was purchased by Charles H. Wilder, 
a local landowner, provision dealer, and farmer, whose 
own large estate was nearby. Wilder acquired most of the 
Wilder Street area in the 1860s for residential lots that 
were sold to separate owners in the 1870s and 1880s. 


The first houses built were a mixture of large, impressive 
homes on the west side of Wilder Street and other more 
modest homes on its east side, followed in the late 1880s 
by many smaller homes on narrower lots along Dover 
Street and the southeast portion of Wilder Street. By 
1896, every house lot in the two block area had been 
sold and built upon. 







Architectural Development 


The Wilder Street Historic District consists of fine 
Victorian homes representing the Italianate, Second 
Empire, Stick, Queen Anne, and Colonial Revival styles. 
The term 'Victorian” actually embraces several different 
styles of architecture found along Wilder Street. The 
properties range from the quite modest to very large, 
almost all built in the 1870s and 1880s. Many include 
large carriage houses set behind them designed in 
matching styles. 



The earliest houses in the District are those found in the 
Italianate style. First appearing in Washington Square in 
Lower Belvidere in the 1840s, Italianate homes were 
inspired by the architecture of Italian villas. The 
Soloman Dexter Houses (343 Wilder Street; 1879) fea¬ 
tures include a pair of round arch windows over a slate 
covered entrance portico, a two story projecting bay, and 
ornamental brackets under the cornice. Other Italianate 
residences include the modest gable-ended cottages at 
344 and 348 Wilder Street as well as houses at 284 
Wilder Street and 300 Wilder Street. The Orrin Ranlett 
House (353 Wilder Street; 1878) also exhibits Italianate 
details such as a hip roof and quoined corners. 
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Houses built 
iu the Second 
Empire style 
are close rela¬ 
tives of the 
Italianate. The 
primary differ¬ 
ence is the 
mansard roof 
form. The 
Charles W. 
Wilder House 
(291 Wilder 
Street; 1876) is 
the Districts 
grandest exam¬ 
ple, but the 

A.G. and A.V. Watson House (350-52 Wilder Street; 
1888), the Robert Bartlett House (360 Wilder Street; 
1874), and 306 Wilder Street (1870s), despite the artifi¬ 
cial siding of the latter two, also illustrate typical Second 
Empire features such as mansard roofs, corner towers, 
decorative cornices, and window hoods. 
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Queen Anne 
homes are 
highly decora¬ 
tive, often 
combining 
materials, col¬ 
ors, and tex¬ 
tures. The Asa 
Russell House 
(331 Wilder 
Street; 1880) 
was one of the 
last homes 
built on 
Wilder Street 
and is one of 
the Districts 
largest and 
most elaborate 











designs. It combines elements of the Queen Anne style 
with the Stick style including irregular massing, project¬ 
ing hays, applied stickwork, gable end trusses, and an 
elaborate porte-cochere. 



Houses built in the Colonial Revival style imitate, and 
often exaggerate, Colonial architectural details. The 
Edward Woodies House's (312 Wilder Street; 1893) fea¬ 
tures include gables enriched by bands of dentils and a 
large semi-circular entrance porch with round columns 
and balustrades of Classical design. 
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The Stick Style 


Several homes along Wilder Street are built in 
the Stiek style. Stiek style homes stress the wall 
surface as a decorative feature with what appears 
to be a buildings inner structure expressed 
through exterior detail. 

Characteristics of Stick style homes include 
steeply pitched roofs, overhanging eaves, deco¬ 
rative trusses in gables and dormers, and wooden 
wall cladding interrupted by “stickwork” patterns 
raised from the wall surfaces. The stickwork 
applied to the wall surfaces is meant to symbol¬ 
ize the structural skeleton of the home. 

Examples of the Stick style along Wilder Street 
include 292 Wilder Street (ca. 1879), the James 
Buttrick House (307 Wilder Street; 1878), the 
Albert Nichols House (319 Wilder Street; 
ca. 1878), and the George Evans House (328 
Wilder Street; 1880). All are of considerable 
size and their designs are dominated by richly 
embellished gables, dormers, porches, and a 
variety of different turrets, projecting bays, and 
applied trim. 











The William Bascom House 


The design of the Eastlake style porch on the 
William Bascom House (340 Wilder Street) is 
probably the finest in Lowell in this style. This 
prominent corner house combines several style 
elements, most notably Eastlake, Stick, and 
Queen Anne features. Completed in 1884, it is 
one of the District’s later homes. 

New technology and machines allowed details 
like those found on the Bascom House to be 
easily mass produced. Machines such as scroll 
saws, jig saws, and molding machines, all prod¬ 
ucts of the Industrial Revolution, allowed the 
easy production of decorative features. 

Many Queen Anne homes have delicate turned 
porch supports and spindlework ornament. 
Spindlework detailing is also used in gables 
and under wall overhangs left by cutaway bay 
windows. Spindlework detailing is sometimes 
referred to as gingerbread, or as Eastlake detail¬ 
ing. This detailing is named after Charles 
Eastlake, an English furniture designer who 
advocated somewhat similar design elements. 

The Bascom House porch is an elaborate one 
story porch that spans the facade and is an 
impressive and unique display of jigsawed 
and turned woodwork. 













Who’s Who on Wilder Street 


The range of original occupants of the Wilder Street 
Historic District reflects the growth of a new middle class 
in Lowell in the 1870s and 1880s. Wilder Street was con¬ 
sidered one of Lowell’s finest streets, attracting many new 
businessmen, professionals, and shopkeepers. 

Among its early residents was Charles W. Wilder (219 
Wilder Street), son of Charles H. Wilder, the developer 
of Wilder Street. Charles, Jr. was a partner in Hunt and 
Wilder, provision dealers. Albert Nichols, a partner in 
Cole and Nichols, an iron and brass foundry, resided at 
319 Wilder Street. At 307 Wilder Street lived James 
Bnttrick, treasurer of the Thorndike Manufacturing 
Company. Solomon Dexter, a wholesale produce dealer, 
lived at 343 Wilder Street, while 353 Wilder Street was 
built by Lowell grocer Orrin Ranlett. Lowell’s City 
Engineer for many years, George Evans, lived at 328 
Wilder Street. William Bascom, son of a prominent 
Lowell businessman, resided at 328 Wilder Street. 

The owners of the more modest homes included Emery 
Lovejoy at 320 Wilder Street, a foreman for the Lowell 
Machine Shop. Edward Woodies, also associated with 
the Lowell Machine Shop, lived at 312 Wilder Street. 
Robert Bartlett, at 360 Wilder Street, was involved in real 
estate, while other early occupants were listed in city 
directories as bookkeepers, agents, and widows of local 
businessmen. 





The National Register of Historic Places 


The National Register of Historic Places is the official list of the 
Nation’s resources worthy of preservation for their architectural, 
historical, or cultural value. The National Register was estab¬ 
lished in 1966 as a list of districts, sites, buildings, structures,' 
and objects significant in American history, architecture, arche¬ 
ology, and culture. Buildings that have contributed to the 
development of the Nation and the Commonwealth, which are 
over fifty years old and not altered significantly, may be eligible. 

Listing on the National Register does not place restrictions or 
limitations on the use, alteration, or disposition of private prop¬ 
erty. Listing does provide some protection from adverse action 
due to Federal or State funding, permitting, or licensing. 
Additionally, certain property owners who rehabilitate income- 
producing certified historic properties may be eligible for federal 
tax credits. 

The Lowell Historic Board 

Established by state statute in 1983, the Lowell Historic Board 
serves to preserve and protect the historic and architectural 
resources of the Downtown Lowell Historic District while 
encouraging economic development and tourism in the 
District’s historic setting. As the City of Lowell’s historic preser¬ 
vation agency, the Board also maintains the city ’s inventory' of 
historic structures and sites. The Board also provides technical 
assistance and information on preservation to property owners 
citywide in addition to publishing educational and outreach 
materials and sponsoring several workshops and events 
throughout the year. 





Resources 


For additional information about 
the Wilder Street Historic District, 
other National Register or historic 
sites in Lowell, and historic preser¬ 
vation, contact: 

Lowell Historic Board 

J.F.K. Civic Center 
50 Arcand Drive 
Lowell, MA 01852 
(508) 970-4270 

For additional information about 
the National Register, contact: 

Massachusetts Historical 
Commission 
220 Morrissey Boulevard 
Boston, MA 02125 
(617) 727-8470 

National Register of 
Historic Places 

Interagency Resources Division 
National Park Service 
U.S. Department of the Interior 
P.O. Box 37127 
Washington, D.C. 20013-7127 
(202) 343-9536 


For information on architectural 
styles, presen’ation, and restora¬ 
tion, try: 

A Field Guide to 
American Houses 
Virginia and Lee McAlester 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf (1985) 

The Old House Journal Guide 
to Restoration 

Patricia Poore, editor 

Old House Journal Corporation 

(1992) 





As you explore the Wilder Street 
Historic District, please respect the 
rights of property owners by not tres¬ 
passing and remaining on public 
property as you view the many historic 
resources of the District. 

This brochure is based upon the 
National Register of Historic Places 
registration form for the Wilder Street 
Historic District (Margo B. Webber 
with Betsy Friedberg, 1994) on file at 
the Lowell Historic Board, the 
Massachusetts Historical Commission, 
and the National Register of Historic 
Places, Washington, D.C. 

The Lowell Historic Board wishes to 
acknowledge the generous assistance 
of the Lowell Museum Corporation in 
contributing to the production of this 
brochure series. 


This brochure has been financed in part 
with Federal funds from the National Park 
Service, U.S. Department of the Interior, 
through the Massachusetts Historical 
Commission, Secretary of the 
Commonwealth William Francis Galvin, 
Chairman. However, the contents and opin¬ 
ions do not necessarily reflect the views or 
policies of the Department of the Interior, or 
the Massachusetts Historical Commission. 

This program receives Federal funds from 
the National Park Service. The U.S. 
Department of the Interior prohibits discrim¬ 
ination on the basis of race, color, national 
origin, age, gender or handicap in its federally 
assisted programs. If you believe you have 
been discriminated against in any program, 
activity, or facility as described above, or if 
you desire further information, please write 
to: Office for Equal Opportunity, U.S. 
Department of the Interior, 1849 C Street 
NW, Room 1324. Washington, DC 20240. 
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